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UNIVERSAL MAN: AN EDUCA- By 


TIONAL IDEAL 


A LITTLE over a year ago, I tried to indicate some 
dangers that are inherent to certain ideas which played 
a very important part in American educational phi- 
losophy of the recent past. In so doing, I was not 
speaking for myself alone, nor was my formulation 
in every sense original. Rather, I was joining at a 
late hour in a veritable chorus of questioning and was 
attempting to crystallize, in terms of my own interests 
and ideals, some widely held opinions about the in- 
ternal dangers our educational system is facing. The 
many critical comments I have received, however, per- 
haps referred more justly to my own formulations of 
the issues than to the issues themselves. I am quite 
willing to be called naive but, at any rate, events 
during the past year or so would seem to make the 
same questions even more salient in the thinking of 
educational philosophers. May I return with greater 
caution and, perhaps, humility, to a consideration of 
some of the issues? 

Some readers may recall that danger was detected 
in the pragmatic, or instrumentalist, stress upon the 
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concepts that ideas are instruments and ideas are 
weapons. There is, of course, a sense in which all 
ideas are instruments and some of them are weapons 
of asort. The life of ideas is, nevertheless, a two-way 
affair. If the student uses ideas to change his social 
and physical environments, he also is changed by the 
ideas he learns. His happiness depends no less upon 
his tolerance of the creative types of novelty than it 
does upon his technical or executive efficiency. I had 
urged that the personality, who is the product of edu- 
cational procedures which place an accent upon the 
executive virtues, may become highly dangerous to 
himself and, if he attains a position of leadership, to 
his culture and even to other cultures. 

A closely related danger was found in the idea of 
the logical positivists that evaluations merely release 
emotional tensions, while factual propositions answer 
to the real world. Some of the more doctrinaire posi- 
tivists even reduce evaluations to terms of simple 
conditioning of emotions, little realizing that stereo- 
typed responses prevail only in so far as, and as long 
as, cognitive perspectives are confined within extremely 
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narrow limits. Biographical self-confrontation re- 
structures the apperception of self and, hence, helps 
overcome conditioned prejudices. 

How do we evaluate evaluations? Is there no dif- 
ference between infantile or barbarous standards of 
value and mature or civilized standards? It should 
take an unusually stubborn positivist to state openly 
that developmental norms are simply conditioned 
prejudices of a complex type. We suspect that the 
positivists who deny that the development of per- 
sonal standards of value is a function of world under- 
standing, and of self-understanding, do so because 
for them understanding begins and ends with quan- 
titative correlations. Actually, scientific knowledge 
of the forms of energy equivalence, and of invariable 
antecedence, is like the bare skeleton of that compre- 
hension which is able to locate each constructive act 
in the wider (social and natural) hierarchy of inte- 
grative processes. There is no doubt, and it is not 
surprising, that education for efficiency is entirely 
compatible with infantile, or with provincial, standards 
of evaluation. Not all knowledge, however, is the sci- 
entific knowledge in the narrowest sense of the term 
which the positivists idolize. And so we remain con- 
fident that education which moves towards deep self- 
understanding on the part of each student, and which 
moves simultaneously towards wider and wider com- 
prehension of context (historical and contemporary) 
on the part of each, also moves towards the recognition 
by each of a universal standard of value which is im- 
plicit to the utmost potentiality of man in the cosmos. 

Thus far, we have restated the theme that certain 
recent emphases in educational philosophy, and in the 
general philosophy of the recent past, may promote 
attitudes which are in fact amoral and barbarous. It 
will be contended, however, that there have been 
ameliorating principles. Has not the Progressive- 
Education movement been dedicated to the develop- 
ment of the whole child? Perhaps any onesided 
stress upon applied science and executive skill has 
been confined to some of our institutions of higher 
education. Obviously, such a rebuttal would be in 
some measure persuasive, and logically so. Before 
taking too much pride in this, however, we should 
consider the content of the widely recognized ideal 
of development of the whole person. I should like 
to do so by contrasting it with another, conceivable 
educational ideal, that of the universal man. Does 
not the “external” ideal of world society imply a more 
“internal” ideal of the universal personality? 

Education for the whole man has not meant so very 
much in practice. We have sought for health and 
physical proficiency in students, along with intellee- 
tual development. The schools have also tried to 
cultivate the virtues and skills of the social being and 
of the citizen along with those proper to the specialist 
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and the self-interested consumer of goods and services, 
One would be opaque, indeed, if he did not see the 
justice of certain charges which Progressive educators 
have leveled against purely scholastic, and purely 
individualistic, educational aims. The Progressives 
are profoundly right in their descriptions of what 
they have been protesting against. Is it blasphemy 
to suggest that, more often than not, their positive 
program, even on the level of announced purposes, 
has been puny? 

Sometimes one wonders with how wide a community 
the widely publicized “whole man” has really learned 
to identify himself. Ability to minimize so-called 
tensions in a small group of rather like-minded jn- 
dividuals is not to be despised. And the product of 
Progressive education has this sort of social intelli- 
gence. This is possible, and actual, even in the ab- 
sence of any far-reaching insight concerning the 
institutional structure and stresses of even our Amer- 
ican community. Quite a different thing would be 
comprehension of cultures more or less different from 
our own. Then, too, there is the historical dimension 
of understanding. The point I am trying to make is 
that “adjustment” does not always imply intellectual 
or moral autonomy. How can the individual become 
autonomous in his judgments of the decisions of his 
community, unless he has considerable intercultural 
and historical perspective? The whole man could 
easily become a passive transmitter of collective error, 
if he were not in some degree a universal man. The 
whole man could be a healthy and well-adjusted bar- 
barian, and he very frequently is just that, with all 
that it implies. 

Another point to be considered is that education for 
citizenship, together with education for a specialty, 
has too often been pseudo-general. Truly general 
education makes possible the critical comprehension 
of all the specialties, as far as this be possible. How 
shall the specialist, whose general education as a 
citizen has consisted chiefly of acquiring a generalized 
(and vague) good will and spirit of co-operation, 
recognize the difference between the “phony” and the 
genuine, let alone that between the mediocre and the 
excellent, in specialties other than his own? How, 
then, even as a political citizen, could he so act as to 
give security and recognition to valuable contributions 
by other types of specialists and to lessen the influence 
upon society of those who exploit it or who serve it 
badly? Methinks that the “good citizen” who is 
sentimentally concerned with everything, but who 
knows practically nothing of the actual disciplines and 
norms of the many areas of creativity may remain 
more active than creative, even as a citizen. 

Provincialism is not overcome by a vague inter- 
national good will nor historical illiteracy by a vague 
respect for past greatness. Specialism is not over- 
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come by friendly face-to-face relations and by a good 
natured desire to be democratic about things. In a 
word, erude apperception is not much altered by in- 
formal social intercourse or by indoctrination in human 
relations, when these pass as substitutes for hard- 
won understanding of institutional structures, his- 
torical growth, cultural contrasts and affinities, and 
at least the general categories of interest which define 
the types of abstractions which other types of spe- 
cialist than oneself must use. There are no educa- 
tional short cuts! Crude apperception leads to 
blundering and brutal action, always, no matter how 
good and democratic the intention may be! What the 
religious have called the redeemed, or regenerate, man 
is none other than the universal man (in contradis- 
tinction to the superficial “whole man’’) in action. 
We appreciate others only through (among other 
things) appreciating the objects of their concern. 
Hence, there is no highly informed sense of com- 
munity without a highly informed sense of cosmos. 
The universe of significance, available to man in this 
epoch, is locked up in the intercultural and intra- 
cultural differences among persons. All personal 
worlds are relatively one-sided in various types of 
emphasis. Hence, the first expression of any act of 
transcendence, reconciling different perspectives, must 
seem paradoxical from the opposing viewpoints. 
Love of enemy seems paradoxical, but it is no more 
so than is the discovery of symbolic relations here in 
my personal world which only tragic living, remote 
from the scenes of my comforts, could have made 
available. Only the work of countless men of every 
type could have made available the creative stress 
which is experienced here and now. Hence, any 
achievements of the individual are owed not to his 
friends alone, unless he wants all men for his friends. 
Love of enemies is no more paradoxical than is the 
strange felicity of any object of beauty promising 
reconciliation between conflicting, yet scarce defined, 
affirmations. It is no more paradoxical than is the 
fact that the most synoptic vision of the happenings 
in a world of tragedy prompts, not to despair, but to 
creativity. The nature of perfection seems such that 
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it is not, and probably never was nor will be, in the 
majority. Perfection does not need to be in the 
majority. Let all be chance and, when the best chance 
appears, all the rest only confirms the challenge which 
is inherent to that best. What strange affinity is some- 
times found between the bewildering congeries of 
witnesses and a sole, rational voice! 

If this be poetry, one thing is certain, the universal 
man should be able to confront the apparent para- 
doxes of the human situation, demanding no false 
simplicity. Equally certain would be his recognition 
that every particular is mystery and that every en- 
semble and scene is mystery, for this is inherent to 
the appreciation of other selves! If you cannot sur- 
prise me and change some of my ideas in unexpected 
ways, you might as well be no more than some idea- 
complex of my own. If nature cannot surprise me, 
evoking really pristine utterance, then nature might as 
well be my own big idea. The facts of life as viewed 
by the universal man would be the mystery of life. 
Those who deny this must be so ashamed of some of 
the facts that they want to substitute their own 
formulae for the facts! 

Creative communication with persons, and com- 
munion with the matrix of life, continually confirms 
a mystery of transcendence. The “know-it-all” atti- 
tude, which denies this, is “justified” (in seeming) by 
the extreme rarity of creative contacts in certain 
segregated lives and in whole communities which are 
self-segregated by their own unyielding assumptions 
and by their willful blindness, with reference to man 
and nature. To communieate with another requires 
stepping away, at least a little, from the pale of self- 
hood. To commune with the transcendent requires 
giving up, in some degree and for at least a moment, 
the preoccupations, including the most noble preoceu- 
pations, of the epoch. Universal man might well 
suggest not a return to nature, but an ascent to 
nature, for only he who uses, without being limited by, 
all the achievements of culture will find new (the 
ancient) beauty in life and answer for man’s future 
that freedom is worth while. 





“QUI S'EXCUSE .. .” 


Ropert WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


“Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.” The saying is French, but 
it has a universal application. Some students, when 
they hand in papers, have an annoying habit of saying, 
“I know this is rotten... .” (the adjective undergoes 
variations—“putrid,” “lousy,” “no-good”; any teacher 


can supply synonyms) which puts the instructor in an 
awkward position. Can he, if he disagrees with the 
student, give the paper a good mark without laying 
himself open to charges of incompetent judgment? 
Must he not agree with the author of the paper and 
mark it down? 

On the other hand, if a student suggests that his 
paper is excellent, must the teacher accept the judg- 
ment and give it a good grade? Can the teacher not 
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suggest that the paper is not as good as the author 
thought it? He can, obviously, find faults which the 
writer had overlooked; but, in the other paper, can 
he find virtues which the author had not taken into 
aecount? There may be unconscious lapses into vice; 
can there be unconscious lapses into virtue? And 
how virtuous are such lapses? How much credit 
can be given to one who builds better than he knows? 

Years ago, the story was told of an English under- 
graduate who had to pass an oral examination on the 
Bible. He failed many times, and finally the faculty 
was tired of seeing him around. An examination was 
arranged—his last; and he went into the examina- 
tion room, to face a gathering of dons. “Who was the 
first king of the Israelites?” asked one. “Saul,” he 
replied. “Very good; you may go.” Catching his 
breath, the student walked toward the door; then 
turned: “Sometimes called Paul,” he added, as he 
went out, seeking extra credit. 

An American professor, on being told the story, 
said the student probably passed, because he showed 
some familiarity with the New, as well as with the 
Old, Testament. The decision of the English univer- 
sity is, unfortunately, not on the record. 

One may advise one’s students not to apologize for 
their efforts and remind them that the author of a 
story accepted by a popular magazine does not preface 
it with a statement that when it was written he had 
a terrible headache and the story would have been 
much better if he had written it when he felt well. 

Why is it that, if a teacher announces on the 15th 
of September that a paper on a given subject will 
be due on the 12th of June, some students will not 
start to write it until the 11th of June? And there 
will be others who, with good excuses, will produce 
their papers on the 13th. 

Perhaps he who excuses himself does not accuse 
himself. It is possible that he does not even excuse 
himself—but gives explanations. It is laudable to feel 
unrealized possibilities in one’s effort—to be aware 
that one’s work is capable of being improved. Some, 
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like Carlyle’s well-fledged goose, are proud of their 
prolusions; more of us—and this may be a healthy 
sign—are aware, ex post facto, that our effort might 
be better. But we have done what we could. We 
should not, however, make apologies. 


FABLES FOR TEACHERS 
No. IV 


Pauu F. BRANDWEIN 


Forest Hills High School and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


Nor so long ago, the following things happened in a 
certain town: 

A woman went to a watchmaker and asked him 
to repair her watch. As she watched his work, she 
insisted on telling him how to repair it. But the 
watchmaker, a mild and patient man, stood his ground. 
Finally, forced to stand or retreat, he told the woman 
to take her watch and be off. She apologized and 
let him do his work. 

In a cobbler’s shop, a man taking a shine watched 
a tussle between a customer and the cobbler. The 
customer insisted on having things his way, the cob- 
bler insisted that he had to do things the way he 
thought they should be done. The customer finally 
departed with his shoes still in disrepair; the cobbler, 
his honor retained, turned to another pair of shoes. 

A doctor, ministering to a child’s illness, silenced 
with a glance the suggestions of a meddling parent. 
The parent knew who the expert was. 

In that town, a group of parents did not like a 
course in social studies. They met, they talked, and 
they found that not only did they not like what was 
taught, but how it was taught. The principal of the 
school in question objected vigorously but eventually 
succumbed. The teachers modified the approach, as 
well as the content of the course. 

Mora: Teaching is a profession. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
HITS AND MISSES 


Witu1amM H. Breyer 
New York 27 


CHRISTOPHER Fry’s fresh and sparkling romantic 
comedy in verse, “The Lady’s Not for Burning,” is, 
we are happy to say, repeating its London success 
here, and the performance of the all-British company 
of players, headed by John Gielgud and Pamela 
Brown who have captivated us before in the comedies 


of Wilde and Congreve, is of a distinction that matches 
the play. It is quite possible that, because the scene 
of the play is laid in rural England of the 15th cen- 
tury and its colorful characters conjure up the paint- 
ings of such contrasting artists as Holbein and Brue- 
ghel, the tale Fry spins with drollery and blithe 
lyricism recalls the pranks of the legendary Ty! Eulen- 
spiegel. Like Tyl, Fry deflates the pomposities, knav- 
ery, and sentimentalities of authority and tradition, 
genuflecting graciously before man’s spirit, eapering 
off in raffish derision, the while completely beguiling 
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us. Fry is truly a conjuror of words and moods and 
evokes from his play-folk verbal elegancies, wit, and 
fancy which he imbues with romantic ardor and com- 
bustion, pausing tentatively now and again for phil- 
osophical contemplation—even meditation—and color- 
ing all with impish irony. Like Tyl, he takes wry 


liberties with poetie license which greatly extend his 
gift for comedy with a unique style wherein he most 


benevolently restores romance to our stage. Yet, he 
does it as a modern artist, for his amours are pithy, 
even acerbic, which he redeems with classic compassion, 
being sound of heart. Obviously, Fry takes neither 
life nor himself seriously—only his art. 

The plot of “The Lady’s Not for Burning” is dis- 
armingly nonsensical and is the tale of a world-weary, 
disillusioned, and cynical soldier, a veteran who boldly 
invites execution by pretending to acts of homicide, 
and a pretty, innocent lass who is to be burned as a 
witch. The man becomes involved with her, intercedes 
gallantly in her behalf, and succeeds so that both are 
freed, but are caught up in love, which he greets with 
compassion, 

Fry’s verse is buoyant and lucid, and it arrays eager 
images, sometimes disarmingly gay, other times with 
serene lyricism or comic grotesqueries, robust and 
picaresque, which give us a clear picture of the times. 
He is not always successful in achieving dramatic 
pertinence, but never lacks in poetie analogy. Most 
intriguing of all is his ironic detachment—the Tyl 
touch. At times there seems to be an excess of words 
—as though he cherished them for their own sake 
rather than for their intrinsic dramatic relevance. We 
recall that the young Shakespeare, too, indulged him- 
self similarly with a profligacy almost wanton. Time 
has estimated these seeming hyperboles as a literary 
achievement, for great poetry is tested in armchair 
theatre-going as well as on the stage, a test Fry here 
meets admirably. 

In the presence of such excellent artists as John 
Gielgud, Pamela Brown, and their supporting cast of 
superior players performing poetic drama with easy 
authority and style, one luxuriates in the great power 
and beauty of our language. Here are its musie, its 
milk and honey, as well as the sinews, arteries, and 
even the rich heart itself animating a noble poetic 
body. Fry brings us up with a start, us whose ears 
are dulled by the flat, brittle conversation that masks 
as dialogue in many of our colloquial prose plays, for 
he challenges our imagination, and the reward is stimu- 
lating indeed. 

Gielgud is credited with the comedy’s direction, but 
it strikes us he serves Fry more creditably as an actor, 
one of prestige in both comedy and tragedy, modern 
as well as classical, in which his poetic reading has 
style and authority. As Fry’s director, however, while 
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fully realizing in his players Fry’s complete character 
portraiture, Gielgud’s style of presentation is routine 
and is in the conventional, naturalistic manner of the 
pedestrian prose play. He is short on inventiveness, 
much too literal, and lacking completely in poetic 
imagination, reflecting little of Fry’s specific imagina- 
tive turn—a sort of fanciful transfiguration, gleefully 
ghoulish, yet warm and radiant. The plot being 
slight, it is especially in supporting the dramatic 
underpinnings that Fry needs an imaginative direetor, 
resourceful and bold. Not that the comedy calls for 
broader playing; rather, its highly individual quality 
invites a fresh and unprecedented stylistic treatment 
as unique as is Fry’s—possibly, as though Tyl, himself, 
were to pull the strings that animate the player—pup- 
pets in keeping with Fry’s helter-skelter antics and be- 
mused sentiments. Oliver Messel’s setting, too, is in 
the usual naturalistic tradition—very handsome of its 
kind—but it fails to break with tradition just as Giel- 
gud fails directorially. The brightly exaggerated cos- 
tumes are fine fun, and Pamela Brown is a bewitching, 
sensuous pictorial asset to the comedy as well as an 
appealing interpretative feature. 

Aside from the excellence of the two stars, we must 
applaud Eliot Makeham for his touching, heart-warm- 
ing portrayal of the little cleric; Nora Nicholson, as a 
comically befuddled matron, and Esmé Percy, as Mat- 
thew Skipps, the drunk, who turns up with quite 
magical indecorum to set things right by his ebullient 
presence alone. One would have thought Fry had 
spun his fun by now, but no, the feast would not be 
complete without its fragrant cordial, and Esmé Perey 
proffers it—words and music: “allelujah . .. ,” no 
less—with a dash, a gayly ribald titillation. He, for 
one, conspires with Fry to leave us no other conelu- 
sion than that the whole farrago is one of Tyl’s mer- 
riest prankeroos, if not—‘’s blood!”—Tyl] himself. 

We eagerly awaited the opening of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s new play, “The Rose Tattoo,” since with three 
of his earlier plays, “The Glass Menagerie,” “Summer 
and Smoke,” and “Streetcar Named Desire,” Williams 
has revealed himself to be an original theatre artist 
with a unique technical approach and a dramatic flair 
for incisive, illuminating character portrayal and ab- 
sorbing narrative. The veracity and pertinence of his 
characterizations permit him to expand his themes to 
the point where a significant social comment is im- 
plied, which, like his characters, is inevitably psycho- 
logically sound, dramatically logical, and instrumental 
in giving his plays stature. However, his leading 
women have all been neurotics of the decadent South- 
ern aristocracy, and so we had begun to wonder 
whether the man had but one string to his fiddle. 
“The Rose Tattoo,” we are happy to report, insofar 
as sheer entertainment goes, is Williams at his best. 
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Once more he has created stunning characters that 
vibrate with life completely within their respective 
theatrical dimensions. He has given the narrative 
warmth, vigor, lusty comedy, tenderness, and poign- 
ance in the subtleties of human relations. In fact, 
the vitality of his people and their emotional snarls 
and peccadillos are of such intensity that they con- 
siderably overcome the play’s footloose, rambling dra- 
matic structure. It opens in an aimless and awkward 
manner, most insecure and unskilled, swings suddenly 
into a compelling sequence, and achieves form and im- 
pact when the plight of the characters automatically 
brings the much belabored Aristotelian unities into 
play, then bogs down in the climactic last-act scene 
of the telephone, resolving itself to an unnecessarily 
gauche note in conclusion. However, by this time we 
have become so captivated by the leading woman, her 
lover, and the two young people, as well as by Wil- 
liams’s fun, fervor, and fancy in dialogue, that the 
obvious technical shortcomings seem of little moment. 

“The Rose Tattoo”—what is it? The rose is here 
used as a symbol of the physical love of lovers realized 
to the point of idealization. The play is laid in a 
Sicilian-American Gulf Coast colony, and the story 
centers on Serafina Delle Rose. Serafina is an unedu- 
cated widow of peasant origin, a lusty, vain, and 
thoroughly female primitive, who strives valiantly, 
though unkempt and in deshabille, for three years to 
preserve the glory of love-life memory with which her 
husband had blessed her, and only her—her false but 
fond delusion. The women of the neighborhood wink, 
smirk, and whisper that this is all nonsense, but they 
dare not intrude on the obsession which isolates her 
in her self-imposed retirement. Worshipfully she en- 
shrines the urn containing her husband’s ashes beside 
her beloved Madonna. Likewise she cherishes the 
memory of the rose tattooed on her husband’s chest, 
and a matching rose, a vision, which appeared on her 
breast the night she conceived the child she loses at 
the time of her husband’s fatal motor accident. He, 
while ostensibly a banana-truck driver, was engaged 
in transporting illicit goods, the bananas serving only 
asa “front.” While struggling as a seamstress to sup- 
port herself and her fifteen-year-old daughter, Rosa, 
Serafina is equally devoted to preserving Rosa’s virtue 
when she falls blindly in love with a local sailor home 
on leave. Serafina instinctively distrusts the sailor, 
corners him, and forces the lad to swear by the Virgin 
he will respect Rosa’s virtue. When he shamefacedly 
confesses that he, too, is a virgin, it is a matter of 
indifference to the skeptical Serafina and, later, to the 
palpitating Rosa. She, like Mama, is whole hog or 
nothing, and brashly insists that nature take its course. 
It does—with Rosa and her sailor, and with Mama 
and a second truck driver—another banana man, not 
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illicit, this one. The man appears at the psychological 
moment when Serafina’s unwillingness to concede her 
husband’s infidelity drives her into an hysterical frenzy 
verging on madness. He is a vigorous, ingratiating, 
and awkward fellow, without a woman of his own and 
beset by three resolutely wacky dependents. The two 
are a pair, being mutually volatile and of mercurial 
temperament. His desperate loneliness and honesty 
bemuse and finally overpower the frustrated Serafina, 
and, convinced at last of her husband’s faithlessness, 
she smashes the urn containing his ashes, accepts her 
new lover, and is restored to normalcy. He succeeds 
with her largely because he hurries off to get a rose 
tattooed on his chest which he uses as a decoy, and 
most successfully. Once more Serafina has a rose 
vision and knows she has conceived again, so they will 
be married and en rapport morally, too, thus satisfy- 
ing everyone. Early in the play, her husband’s in- 
amorata, not to be outdone, had had a rose tattooed 
there, too. However, it develops she works at a night- 
joint on the waterfront, and so here the rose’s sig- 
nificance is obviously literal—not visionary—as quite 
possibly will be that of Rosa and/or the sailor—we 
never learn. 

Well, here we have Williams writing a folk comedy 
in which he brings the same devotion and understand- 
ing to his characters he brought to the psychopathic 
women of his earlier plays—a redeeming factor, for it 
made these social misfits sympathetic and their strug- 
gles for adjustment pitiful and moving. Serafina is a 
terrific role and is roundly played by Maureen Staple- 
ton—both literally and technically—with wonderful 
skill, eordiality, and conviction. Do not think for a 
moment that Williams has abandoned his study of the 
abnormally obsessed. In this ignorant, often stupid, 
peasant woman, with all her loyalty, sensuousness, and 
earthy preoccupation with natural rhythms, plus her 
slovenly femininity and her conflict with primitive 
superstition and the mores of the church, she is an- 
other obsessed Williams leading woman. Her fixation 
forces her masochistically into a false evaluation of 
facts and a self-inflicted isolation which constitute the 
core of the drama. While beset with her delusion she 
is an irrational combination of shrew, saint, slattern, 
and nuisance, always primitively feminine in her vani- 
ties and amoral possessiveness. In Serafina, Williams 
has not struck a new string on his fiddle; he has 
switched to another instrument—say, to the viola— 
and has composed strikingly on the theme of a fanati- 
eal, deluded peasant. Since he still has the whole 
string section in the orchestra of obsessed humanity 
before him to pluck into tune we anticipate some 
stirring sonorities, especially when he tackles the bull 
fiddle. Here, in his viola playing, Williams has 
brought the rich, harum-scarum and volatile life of 
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the Sicilian community, with its garrulity, super- 
stition, irreverence, and tempestuous high jinks, into 
singing life. While his characters are naive, his ap- 
proach is not; especially is this so in his raffish treat- 
ment of the rose tattoo. He has gone beyond the 


naive and juvenile adoration of the rose as a senti- 
mental symbol by capriciously tossing it about to the 
point where it achieves the sophisticated slant of the 


fetish. This artistic sophistry is entirely consistent 
with the psychology of the peasant mind, for all the 
symbols Serafina arranges—the urn, the Virgin, the 
deshabille she affects—are actually fetishes and con- 
sistent with the primitive emotions that motivate her 
every act. She never has a thought—just brainstorms. 

The immediate success of “The Rose Tattoo” is 
largely due to the high-powered, agile direction of 
Daniel Mann, and he deserves special credit for ele- 
yating Miss Stapleton to the front rank of actresses 
today. Miss Stapleton has heretofore appeared only 
in minor parts on Broadway. Since Serafina is on the 
stage practically continuously, the role demands ter- 
rifie stamina, great flexibility, and a high emotional 
tension, as well as mental perceptivity and a flair for 
comedy, all of which Miss Stapleton projects with 
fluidity and punch. Eli Wallach, as the lover, gives 
an ingratiating performance, playing with a virile 
buoyancy and comic gaucheness that are as convincing 
as they are compelling. The two youngsters, Phyllis 
Love and Don Murray, are winsome and lyrically 
touching and form a perfect foil to the coarse-grained 
adult lovers. The opening love scene of these two is 
a gem of tenderness, but the concluding one is of a 
fumbling tastelessness. In fact, from the awkward 
device of the telephone scene on, used apparently to 
speed the play to its conclusion, the play lets down 
considerably. Mention must be made of Boris Aron- 
son’s delightful setting—the cottage in the marshes. 
It has just the right touch of the exotic, romantic, and 
realistic to frame the play in colorful perfection. 

The late Philip Barry’s last play, “Second Thresh- 
old,” revised by Robert E. Sherwood, serves excellently 
to present the former British motion-picture actor, 
Clive Brook, in the leading role of a prominent, 
wealthy middle-aged man, Josiah Bolton, whose sense 
of utter futility and detachment from mankind has 
driven him to seclusion and brings him to the point 
of suicide. He has long ago divorced his wife and 
maintains only a casual intellectual bond with his 
daughter, Miranda, newly graduated from Bennington 
and about to be married to an equally outstanding 
middle-aged Britisher, and his son, Jock, who has 
become an actor in summer stock. Barry’s swan song 
is a puzzling play, for it eludes us. This defeated, 
successful Bolton is a man of intelligence, wit, and 
charm and is a thoroughly engaging fellow who takes 
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his plight lightly; and his children, too, are an affable 
blend of youthful gaiety and seriousness. Yet Bolt- 
on’s dilemma never for a moment seems real despite 
the concern of those involved. It is not analyzed in 
a way that reveals the specific factors of his career 
and conflicts along the years that precipitate this 
debacle of frustration, and so we are not involved with 
him, either emotionally or intellectually. This defeats 
us and we find it difficult to get en rapport with the 
problem facing Miranda, who takes it upon herself 
with charming effrontery to save him, and that over- 
night, before she sails to be married abroad. Jock’s 
stern indifference is understandable, but he in no way 
intensifies the situation, only prolongs it, and so he is 
wisely dropped out of the last half of the play. This 
leaves the saving of Josiah entirely up to the daughter 
and a young doctor who are immediately precipitated 
into a romance which ultimately triumphs since it 
brings her to break her engagement, and this is instru- 
mental in getting her father to face life again. It is 
obvious her father objects to her marrying a man who 
is, both in social and professional stature, as well as 
in years, his counterpart. A Freudian father-daugh- 
ter complex is hinted at here, but like all other basie 
factors, this is evaded by the author who persists in 
refusing to come to grips with things and is, in con- 
sequence, a Don Quixote flaying windmills throughout 
the evening. 

Inevitably, despite Mr. Barry’s persuasive dialogue, 
which, as always, is adroit, witty, and charming, we 
are left on the outside looking in, and inside the lights 
have been cut off, so that we are floundering in ob- 
security, failing completely in comprehension. It is fine 
to have a perplexed, desperate leading character whose 
personal conflict and its dimensions are obscure to him 
creating the necessary tensions which resolve them- 
selves in suspense for us, but when the playwright is 
equally obscure in his concept and development of 
his character’s motivations and obstructs clarity in ar- 
riving at an inevitable solution, we have only his brisk 
dialogue to carry us down a blind alley, and that is 
insufficient. 

The “spiritual malaise” of Bolton recalls the plays 
of Chekov in which this constitutes a social symptom 
of death, but which Chekov’s perceptive character 
analysis and subtle conflict development movingly ex- 
tend into the genuinely tragic. “Second Threshold” 
remains only touching intermittently; it is as though 
Barry’s extraordinary verbal facility got the better of 
him. The cast is consistently excellent. Mr. Brook 
is persuasively serious and mockingly gay; Margaret 
Phillips, as Miranda, is alertly winning and genuine 
in her concern; and Hugh Reilly, as the doctor, is 
ingratiatingly sincere in his concern and affection for 
both, while Frederick Bradlee, as Jock, is splendid, 
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as is Betsy von Furstenberg who plays a college-girl 
eoquette. Donald Oenslager’s setting, that of a tra- 
ditional upperclass library, provides the play with 
authority and the distinction of easy elegance. 

Wolcott Gibbs’s “Season in the Sun,” a trifle 
whipped up out of a series of his short stories in The 
New Yorker, is one of the few successful comedies of 
the season. To the metropolitan show-businessfolk, 
as well as to the literary, artistic, and cafe-society 
cognoscente, the mention of Fire Island stimulates 
everything from chuckles to snorts, for some of their 
members, together with the flotsam and jetsam from 
mid-town Manhattan, are among the denizens of the 
place and recognize it as the Club Car on the train 
of off-Manhattan summer resorts. A natural for a 
comedy if there ever was one; eccentrics being synony- 
mous with the island, the goings-on run the gamut of 
irrationality. All an author needs is a legitimate 
leading character and his problem upon which to 
drape the gaudy banners of indecorum, and the gags 
and wisecracks flare like so many Fourth-of-July fire- 
works. 

George Crane is the man Gibbs elects to provoke 
the necessary shenanigans. George is a romanticist 
at heart and a juvenile in mentality. He is employed 
as a columnist in a snappy Gotham weekly—a “lousy 
paragrapher” he calls himself—and so, suffering from 
columnitis and wishing to get the Great American 
Novel off his chest—itself a journalistic affliction—he 
resigns his job, and takes his stuffy wife and two kids 
off to Fire Island to breed a progeny of literary im- 
port. George, too, wishes to shake the decadent crowd 
of drunks and dolls among whom he circulates and to 
get “back to the grass roots” and all that. Of course 
the jig is up as soon as it is started. Apparently it 
never occurred to George that grass roots and the Fire 
Island flora are definitely contra natura. George’s 
dilemma starts the jig, and, in true vaudeville-turn 
style, a couple of fancy men, a bordello Madam, an 
eccentric landlady and her wacky handyman, together 
with two old friends—a drunken foreign correspondent 
and a buxom oo-la-la blonde—and his neurotic boss, 
take turns at keeping the jig up. They are relieved 
only by a stuffy pair of vacationing neighbors, who, 
we gather, represent the coveted grass roots. Each 
of these has a comic turn, although the only ones 
who further the story are the correspondent and the 
blonde—with whom George indulges in a climactic 
and wild third-act drunken party—and the ulcer-rid- 
den, neurotic editor who persuades George that his 
novel stinks and he had better come back on the pay- 
roll. A solution which his morning-after head sagely 
finds agreeable. The drunken brawl is the brightest 
banner Mr. Gibbs hoists, and the fireworks of club- 
ear wisecracks and gags sputter only fitfully for there 
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is an air of the play’s having been concocted by ang 
for members of a mutual-admiration society who, as 
in college revues, are “in the know” about all and 
everyone presented. Since there is no originality here, 
much less taste or freshness, we were only mildly di. 
verted and what enjoyment we got came from the 
splendid cast. 

Richard Whorf is ideal as George and plays the 
befuddled writer with gusto, warmth, and dash, while 
Nancy Kelly is properly smug and insufferable as his 
wife. We also liked Anthony Ross as the beplagued 
editor, and Joan Diener, who cuts quite a figure and 
is always pleasing to the eye and intriguing to con. 
template—especially in the drunken scene in which she 
is blotto and serves, in part, as a cocktail table. The 
direction of Burgess Meredith is snappy and skillful, 
and the setting by Boris Aronson, a quaint seaside 
cottage, is charming—it fairly exudes the atmosphere 
of the dunes. 

In ANTA’s fifth offering of the current Play Series, 
a rarely revived classic, Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” spon- 
sored by Cheryl Crawford and R. L. Stevens, it is the 
beauty and eloquence of the stage settings and light- 
ing designed by Donald Oenslager that fill us with 
admiration. As the scenes passed before us, Oens- 
lager revealed a uniquely powerful style in the sinu- 
ous, yet ruggedly masculine, compositions—part sta- 
tionary ramps and platforms, part sweeping stairs, 
levels, and niches on a revolving stage—which cap- 
tured and artistically integrated the beauty and viril- 
ity that gives Ibsen’s fantasy of the fabulous liar, 
dreamer, and wanderer, Peer, its poetic distinction. 
Most remarkable of all was the legendary quality in 
mood, one of portentous grandeur, that he achieved 
with the lighting. The scenic splendor was heightened 
also by the excellent costuming of Rose Bogdanoff 
who, too, captured the folk-fable quality. Lan Adom- 
ian, with his spell-provoking music, was their perfect 
collaborator. We regret that Adomian’s especially 
composed score was not expanded and integrated in 
more of the scenes, for the fantasy not only demanded 
it, it needed it. We had anticipated hearing Adom- 
ian’s new composition, feeling that the production 
would be immeasurably enriched by eliminating the 
traditional Greig music, trite and overly sentimental, 
and so it was. It is to Oenslager, Bogdanoff, and 
Adomian that the honors for this production of “Peer 
Gynt” go, all the honors, since they are the produc- 
tion’s stars. 

We regret that our pleasure stopped there, but it 
did, largely because Paul Green’s “American version” 
was a mutilation, tasteless, unimaginative, and lacking 
in every dimension of the dramatic poem that 1s 
Ibsen’s: The director, Lee Strasberg, was in conse- 


quence defeated to some considerable extent before he 
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over began; however, he did nothing to improve mat- 
sli making the going doubly dour. As to the act- 
me John Garfield, of stage and screen, was com- 
nletely inadequate to the role of Peer, both tempera- 
nentally and technically, and the large supporting 
cast, headed by such outstanding performers as Karl 
Malden, Mildred Dunnock, Sono Osato, Pearl Lang, 
and Joseph Anthony gave—with the vivid exception 
of Mr. Anthony, arresting as the Insane Asylum di- 
rector and several other brief characterizations he 
created—pedestrian performances. Nor did the dis- 
tasteful dances, with the possible exception of the 
lovely wedding folk-dance, arranged by the chore- 
ographer, Valerie Bettis, prove to be a contribution. 
Director and choreographer failed notably in com- 
plementing each other in projecting an artistically 
integrated, poetic concept of “Peer Gynt.” The artis- 
try was left to Oenslager, who created an unforget- 
table pictorial masterpiece. That this puts the cart 
before the horse, insofar as the juxtaposition of dra- 
matic values in the art of play production is concerned, 
is undeniable, but unfortunately true, much as we 
regret having to concede it. 

ANTA’s March offering was J. M. Barrie’s “Mary 
Rose,” a revival of a World War I success, sponsored 
by Helen Hayes, and a beautifully acted, handsomely 
staged production it is, which makes Barrie’s mawkish 
sentimentalities and fey fantasy palatable, if not di- 
gestible. Mary Rose disappears twice on an island 
in the Hebrides, one that is suspect by the Scottish 
natives, once as a girl of twelve, and later when a 
young married woman. The first time she is found 
unharmed a month after her disappearance with no 
recollection of where she has been or of the passing 
of time. The second time she returns, twenty-five 
years later, still young and consequently shocked at 
the passage of time; still later, she returns in ghost 
form to haunt her childhood home where only her 
soldier son is at hand to recognize her and free her 
to return. Barrie’s family group is warmly and 
gently characterized, while a Scottish guide is a most 
amusing and quaint character, blithely dour. The cast 
are all fitted neatly into a sweetly sentimental, nos- 
talgie mood well suiting the fable Barrie spins, which 
is definitely a mood theatre piece, tender and tenuous. 
To us today, as against World War I audiences, this 
dainty concoction, made up of alternating layers of 
sentiment, fantasy, and charm, seems remote, indeed, 
and is fey to the point of being coy, for the girl’s dis- 
appearing act and ghostly return illumine little. 
Neither does “Mary Rose” give rise to the exaltation 
which evokes poetry and so reward us with a drama 
of literary distinction. It is all very special, much 
too precious and intangible, and fails to move us, most 
likely beeause of its lack of clarification and its over- 
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emphasis on sentimentality which, when extended into 
fantasy, fails to convince us and carry us along. 

John Stix, the director, handles the cast with ease 
and agility, evoking the essence of Barrie’s gentle 
fancifulness. As the lost girl, Bethel Leslie, gives 
a pleasing and touching performance, charmingly 
piquant and lovable, and Leo G. Carroll and Patricia 
Collinge play her devoted parents with grace, cordi- 
ality, and deference. Ray Boyle is agreeably forth- 
right and sincere as her husband, and James Daly, 
as her soldier son, is firstrate. The finest performance 
is that of Oliver Thorndike as the Scotsman, and he 
plays the droll role with perceptivity and dry humor. 
Jack Landau’s settings are both colorful and pro- 
vocative, and Aline Bernstein’s simple custumes con- 
tribute authenticity and a quiet charm. 

The New York City Ballet has added to its brilliant 
mid-winter season several dance premieres for its sec- 
ond City Center engagement which give the company 
added distinction. They are Balanchine’s staging of 
Ravel’s “La Valse” and Igor Stravinsky’s “Card 
Game,” and Anthony Tudor’s production of “Lady 
of the Camellias,” to a pot-pourri of Verdi tunes, 
and the arresting and elegantly stylish setting and 
costumes by the British artist, Cecil Beaton. To “La 
Valse,” Balanchine has been inspired to add Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles and Sentimentales,” and he has created 
an unforgettably beautiful ballet. He has interwoven 
the theme of mystery and subtle decadence indicated 
by Ravel in “La Valse” as a connecting thread in the 
eight waltzes preceding it. Consequently, all the dan- 
cers in the early waltzes, too, seem to be members of 
“an imperial court around 1855 dancing on the rim 
of a voleano” evoking a mood of mystery and eerie 
fatalism which climaxes in the brilliant dancing of the 
entire company in “La Valse” when Death enters, and 
a guest appears who clothes the prima ballerina in 
black, in which guise she waltzes in a frenzy to her 
death. 

Heretofore, even so great a Maestro as Diaghileff 
considered “La Valse” impossible as a ballet, and Bal- 
anchine has been the first choreographer to disprove 
him. Throughout the dance, soloists and corps de 
ballet are in strikingly stylized formal attire, and 
the grandeur, elegance, and studied overrefinement of 
their movement, together with the subtle by-play, fore- 
casting the doom awaiting them, make this ballet one 
of Balanchine’s greatest achievements. He has relied 
less on the traditional technique than ever before and 
has developed patterns of waltz movement that are 
arrestingly beautiful in line and incisive emotionally. 
In “La Valse” one is completely caught up by the 
brilliance of the corps de ballet as well as by the 


1 For a comment on the earlier season, see SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 23, 1950. 
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ballerinas, Diana Adams, Tanaquil LeClereq, Patricia 
Wilde, and Yvonne Mounsey, and their partners. 
Without a doubt, here is a new ballet that will become 
of the company’s permanent repertory, and one we 
will want to see repeatedly. 

Diana Adams, with her winsome loveliness, her great 
ease, wonderful buoyancy, and flowing movement 
makes of that old war-horse, “Camille,” a dance of 
great beauty. As Armand, Hugh Laing dances with 
distinction technically, but he is not ideally suited to 
the sentimental, romantic lead as here conceived. 
Rather, Laing, with his sardonic features, his char- 
acterful execution, and the darkly sinister dramatic 
quality that persists in asserting itself even as Ar- 
mand, fails to make the lover’s relationship with the 
virginal Camille convincing. You might say that is 
good, Camille is certainly not a virgin. However, 
Tudor has created a tender lyric romance of two in- 
nocent lovers which never impresses us as the usual 
Camille-Armand duo—the sophisticated coeotte of the 
demi-monde, a typical French butterfly playing at 
love, and an equally sophisticated young man about 
town. Rather it is young love expressing its purity 
and dreams, its frustration and defeat in ineffable 
sadness and sweetness, altogether most un-Gallic. 
Adams is truly Everyman’s dream girl and is ravish- 
ingly beautiful. Her tenuous conflict is poignantly 
projected and exquisitely danced and mimed so that 
the effect is altogether entrancing—almost unbelievably 
lovely. In ballet style Tudor is closer to, in some 
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ways, and in others farther removed from, the tradj- 
tional ballet technique than in anything of his we 
have seen. The root and stem of classical tradition 
are clear and true, but tendril, bud, and blossom are 
a style of his own inspiration. It is his close adher. 
ence to the delicate emotional conflict that provokes 
his ingenious dance invention, always rich, easy, and 
quite perfect in delineation as it is in originality. It 
too, will rank high in the company’s repertory. 

Stravinsky’s “Card Game” is Balanchine at the 
height of his ingenuity in a comic vein. It is a “ballet 
in three deals,” and the dancers represent the cards 
in a poker game, so one’s enjoyment is given a double 
deal. As pure dance, however, Balanchine has en- 
gagingly contrived pertinent movement that is delect- 
able in humor, suave, and jauntily intriguing. Todd 
Bolender, who is delightful as the Joker, is perhaps 
the outstanding individual performer, and the other 
principals, as well as the corps de ballet, are one and 
all delightful. 

Mention must be made of a thrilling “Sylvia: Pas 
de Deux” danced by Maria Tallchief and André 
Eglevsky. Tallchief is masterly and dances with the 
style, authority, and distinction of the superior prima 
ballerina, and Eglevsky, a guest artist, with his as- 
tounding technique, vitality, and consummate artistry 
gives the male contingent of the company a necessary 
lift. Aside from Hugh Laing and Harold Lang, the 
male dancers are technically capable, but no more, 





INTELLECTUAL INDEPENDENCE OR 
SPECIFIC TRAINING? 

In a nation as strongly opposed to external controls 
and as keenly devoted to free enterprise as are the 
American people, it seems to be somewhat paradoxical 
that so little is done to train students to find their 
own way around in becoming educated. This. does 
not mean that certain requirements should not be im- 
posed, but it does mean that in the present emergency 
college and university catalogues might well be scrutin- 
ized with one question in mind—“Is this or that course 
necessary?” The trend in the past thirty years has 
been to proliferate old subjects and to add numbers 
of new ones. This progress has resulted from a num- 
ber of causes. Of these one is the so-called demolition 
of the doctrine of formal discipline and transfer of 
training and the substitution therefore of the prin- 
ciple that “you train what you train.” Another cause 


has been the great increase in the number of students 
and the consequent desire to provide new courses that 
may meet the greater variety of needs and interests. 


A third cause is to be found in the policy of adapting 
education to changing social and intellectual interests. 
Whatever the cause, the final result is an emphasis on 
what used to be called “specificity” of aims and causes. 

Since the number of courses has been multiplied 
and the enrollment of students has increased, it is no 
longer enough to have a dean; he must have his as- 
sistants; and the assistants must have a body of coun- 
selors. As was said once by a distinguished psy- 
chologist, it is no longer sufficient to collect tickets 
of admission at the doors of the college, but the stu- 
dents must be shown to their seats and made com- 
fortable. Provided with excellent library facilities, 
students are given lists of readings, precisely indi- 
eated by author, title, page numbers, and even, in 
some cases, call numbers in the library. 

The situation here described has some bearing on 
one of the problems now faced by the colleges in view 
of the uncertainty as to the amount of time students 
will be able to devote to education whether before or 
after training in the Armed Services. Acceleration, 
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tried in World War II, proved so unsatisfactory that 
+s revival is not even being considered. This would 
is to be the logical time to consider curricular 
oferings and the courses that can be dispensed with 
pe to determine whether more cannot be done to train 
ents to be intellectually independent and to edu- 
themselves rather than to expect to be given 


stud 
eate 


specifie answers and specific solutions to all issues 


that may arise.—I. L. K. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, FSA 

Earp J. McoGratTH, commissioner of education, 
FSA, has announced that the Office of Education is 
being reorganized to meet the nation’s educational 
needs in the present emergency and “to provide more 
efective means for identifying and meeting the basic 
problems of American education.” The number of 
operating divisions are being reduced from eight to 
three, with the following new units, each headed 
by an assistant commissioner: Division of State and 
Local School Systems (Wayne O. Reed, formerly 
president, Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru), 
Division of Vocational Education (Raymond W. 
Gregory, continuing as assistant commissioner), and 
Division of Higher Education (John Dale Russell, 
continuing in his post). James C. O’Brien, director 
of the Natienal Scientific Register Project, will have 
additional duties as assistant commissioner with espe- 
cial responsibility for defense-related activities. 

The following units are consolidated under the 
Division of State and Local School Systems: 


School administration and supervision branch, which 
includes the elementary- and secondary-school adminis- 
tration and supervision section; state, county, and city 
school-administration section; and the school-housing 
section, Curriculum and instruction branch, which in- 
cludes the elementary- and secondary-school curriculum 
and instruction section, auxiliary materials and meth- 
dds section, and exceptional children and youth section. 
International exchange of teachers and trainees branch. 
School assistance in Federally affected areas branch. 


The Division of Vocational Education contains: 


State plans and grants branch, agricultural-education 

vranch, trade and industrial-education branch, home- 
economics-education branch, business-education branch, 
aud guidance and counseling branch. 


The Division of Higher Education contains: 
Administrative and grants branch, curriculum and in- 


structional branch, and credentials-evaluation branch. 


| The reorganization is the result of extended study 
by members of the Office of Education staff, and ob- 
jective survey by the Publie Administration Service 
of Chicago, and the advice of 24 educators on the 
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Commissioner’s Council of Advisers. Francis S. 
Chase, director of rural-education service, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, had principal responsibility for the 
preparation of the over-all report. The entire proj- 
ect was conducted under the general supervision of 
John D. Corcoran, of the Public Administration Serv- 
ice. 


IMPACT OF SOCIAL SECURITY ON 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT PLANS 


AccorDING to the report of a survey by the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association, the impact of 
extending Social Security coverage to college person- 
nel for the first time this year has stimulated most 
private colleges and universities with retirement plans 
to work out arrangements for more adequate retire- 
ment benefits than ever before. Most state univer- 
sities and teachers colleges and many small private 
colleges, however, still will have inadequate retire- 
ment plans or none at all. 

The findings of the survey are based on replies from 
236 colleges and universities with TIAA retirement 
plans, representing a total of 44,877 staff members. 
Replies were also received from 141 foundations, re- 
search and scientific organizations, junior colleges, and 
private schools. State universities and other publicly 
supported educational institutions with retirement 
plans were not included in the survey, since they are 
not eligible for Social Security coverage. 

For estimating the adequacy of benefits provided by 
college retirement plans combined with Social Security 
coverage, TIAA uses the minimum standard of 50 per 
cent of final salary, as proposed by a Joint Committee 
of the American Association of University Professors 
and the Association of American Colleges. Since the 
retirement benefits under the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance (Social Security) vary from 10 to 24 per 
cent of salary, the remainder must be provided by a 
supplementary plan, if benefits adequate in terms of 
the minimum standard adopted are to be provided. 

The Bulletin, in which the report of the survey is 
presented, gives the data on the variations in contri- 
butions from college and faculty toward retirement 
allowances, some supplementing these with Social 
Security coverage, others not; some having arrange- 
ments that will provide more than half salary on 
retirement, others falling below this standard. 

Where colleges are cutting down the contributions 
to take account of the Social Security tax, a substan- 
tial number of college staff members are planning 
not to reduce their individual contributions to TIAA 
plans, a step which will maintain the former level of 
retirement benefits provided by the private plan, 
while adding the Social Security benefits to the total. 
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THE UNESCO STUDIES OF SOCIAL 
TENSIONS 

THE major undertakings of UNESCO in social- 
tensions research, 1947-1950, were announced in a 
circular issued in January. The research was un- 
dertaken in accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the General Conference at its fifth session authorizing 
the director general “to stimulate and co-ordinate in- 
dependently conducted and financed research into 
social tensions, both within and between countries, and 
to link such work to the research undertaken by 
UNESCO.” 

The current work by the social-tensions project in 
the social-sciences program falls into four main 
groups: 


1, Studies of national character and allied questions, 


Notes ad News 
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undertaken 1947-1949, now being completed and includ. 
ing ‘‘Way of Life’’ studies, community studies 
national stereotypes. 

2. Studies of technology and tensions from the stand. 
point of education, science, and culture and including 
technology and education, technology and community 
and technology and underdeveloped areas. ; 

3. Studies of tensions arising out of population ques. 
tions, including cultural assimilation of immigrants, 

4. Studies of tensions arising from racial contacts 
and the problems of ethnic groups and including dissem. 
ination of scientific facts about race, a pilot study jy 
Brazil, and studies of ethnic and cultural groups, ; 

5. A number of special investigations in relation to 
particular countries, in progress or in prospect, including 
the study of social tensions in India and the study of 
attitudes of youth toward authority in Germany ang 
Japan, 


» and 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing week ending March 19: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

David F. Cavers, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate dean of the Law 
School to develop the program of legal research and 
service to the legal profession. Professor Cavers will 
continue his duties as chairman of the Committee of 
International Legal Studies and as faculty supervisor 
of the group work program foe~ first-year law stu- 
dents. John B. Carroll, assistant professor of edu- 
eation, is chairman of an eight-week seminar on the 
psychological problems of language that will be con- 
ducted during the summer. The leaders will include: 
Stanley S. Newman, associate professor of anthro- 
pology, the University of New Mexico; Thomas Albert 
Sebeok, instructor in English, Indiana University; 
Frederick B. Agard, associate professor of modern 
languages, Cornell University; Richard Lester Solo- 
mon, lecturer in social relations, Harvard University; 
and Charles E. Osgood, of the department of psy- 
chology, University of Illinois. 


Barbara H. Leonard, instructor in zoology, Smith 
College (Northampton, Mass.), has been appointed 
assistant dean of women, St. John’s College (An- 
napolis, Md.). As reported in ScnHoon anp Society, 
January 6, the college will admit women students for 
the first time with the beginning of the fall semester, 
and Miss Leonard thus becomes the first woman to 
be appointed to the faculty in the 255 years of the 
institution. 


Rollin G. Osterweis, assistant professor of history 
and director of debating and public speaking, Yale 


University, is director of a new course, entitled “The 
History and Practice of American Oratory,” that wil] 
be offered each semester, beginning in September, and 
will present the great orations in American history 
against their proper backgrounds and offer some in. 
struction in speech. 


Lester N. Recktenwald, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of education, Loyola University (New 
Orleans 18), was reported in ScHoon anv Soctery, 
July 29, 1950, has been named supervisor of student 
teaching. Dr. Recktenwald has been given the new 
assignment because the veterans’ testing and counsel- 
ing service of which he had been director since 149 
has been discontinued. 


George B. Manhart, professor of history, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), has been appointed 
director of the forthcoming summer session (June 18- 
August 10). 


George Schum, assistant director of admissions, 
Lake Forest (Ill.) College, has been appointed aé- 
missions counselor, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16). 


The Reverend Leo C. Brown, S.J., professor of 
economies and director, Institute of Social Sciences, 
Saint Louis University, will assume additional duties 
in July as acting regent of the School of Commerce 
and Finance. Father Brown will serve during the 
leave of absence granted to the Reverend Bernard W. 
Dempsey, 8.J., who will go to India to assist in the 
organization of Nirmala College in the University of 
Dehli and to lecture as professor of economics. 


Allan C. DeLacy, associate professor of fisheries, 
University of Washington (Seattle 5), has been 4p- 
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vs ° —— 
inector of research for the Oregon Fish Commission, 
Ui v 

; conducting Dr. Van Cleve’s classes. 


Francis H. Horn, whose appointment as dean, Mc- 
Coy College, the Johns Hopkins University, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 14, 1947, has 
been given additional duties as acting chairman of the 
qniversity’s department of education. Dr. Horn will 
grve until a successor to John B. Whitelaw, whose 
resignation to accept a post in the defense program 
n Washington (D. C.) was reported in these columns, 
March 10, can be named. 


Ernest J. Reece, whose retirement as Melvil Dewey 
Professor of Library Science, Columbia University, 
yas reported in SCHOOL AND Soorety, June 12, 1948, 
is serving as visiting professor of library science for 
the second semester, University of Illinois. 

George W. Haupt, professor of science, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Glassboro), will give graduate 
courses in the summer session of Duke University 
(Durham, N. Car.). Dr. Haupt will collaborate in 


$ presenting a course on laboratory techniques for sec- 


ondary-school teachers in addition to continuing 
courses that he taught in the summers of 1949 and 
1950. 


Carl M. Horn, director of continuing education, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), will serve as 
visiting professor of education during the summer ses- 
sion (June 11-July 21), North Dakota Agricultural 
College (Fargo). 


Edgar Trevor Williams, senior tutor, Balliol College, 
Oxford University, has been appointed executive 
oficer of the Rhodes Trust and will assume his new 
duties in September, 1952. 


The following were recently elected officers of the 
National Conference on Research in English as the 
result of a mail ballot: John J. DeBoer, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, president, to succeed 
Edgar Dale, director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, the Ohio State University; Roy Ivan Johnson, 
professor of education, the University of Denver, vice- 
president; and Gertrude Whipple, professor of edu- 
cation, Wayne University (Detroit 1), secretary- 
treasurer, 


S. S. Steinberg, dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, is national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of President Truman’s Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety. Paul E. Hemke, dean of 
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the faculty, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), is chairman of the New York-New Jersey 
regional committee; William C. White, dean of engi- 
neering, Northeastern University (Boston), New Eng- 
land region; and Webster Newman Jones, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering and Science, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), Central Atlantic 
region. 


Recent Deaths 


Correction: Because of an error in the source the 
information on the death of Mary Gamble Rogers, as 
reported in ScHOOL aNnp Society, March 10, her serv- 
ices to Teachers College, Columbia University, were 
misrepresented. Miss Rogers had served as assistant 
in manual training (1894-97), instructor in manual 
training (1897-98), and instructor in fine arts (1898— 
1904). 


Alfred J. Kelty, recorder, Campus Division, School 
of Business, Fordham University, died of a heart ail- 
ment, March 14, at the age of fifty years. Mr. Kelty 
had taught at Hudson College, St. Peter’s College, and 
St. Peter’s High School, Jersey City (N. J.), before 
joining the administrative staff of Fordham University 
in 1944. He was named recorder when the Campus 
Division was organized. 


Samuel Friederich Harms, professor of German, 
Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), died, March 15, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Professor Harms had served 
as principal (1905-07), Bellingham (Minn.) High 
School; and instructor in German (1910-14), assistant 
professor of German and Spanish (1916-20), pro- 
fessor of German (since 1920), and director of the 
summer session (since 1926), Bates College. 


The Reverend Thomas A. Gorman, chairman of 
the department of education, St. John’s University 
(Brooklyn), died, March 16, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. Father Gorman had served Niagara Univer- 
sity (N. Y.) from 1918 to 1928 as vice-president and 
superior, director of seminarians, and dean of the col- 
lege before going to the chairmanship in St. John’s 
University in 1928, 


Thomas C. Ferguson, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion and recreation, Maryland State Department of 
Education, died, March 16, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. Dr. Ferguson had served as director of phys- 
ical education (1915-16) in the schools of Water- 
town (S. Dak.) and (1916-17), Yankton (S. Dak.) ; 
director of physical education (1919-20), YMCA, 
Somerville (Mass.); (1920-24), Tufts College (Med- 
ford, Mass.) ; (1924-26), publie schools of New Bed- 
ford (Mass.); director (1926-32), Boys and Girls 
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Club, Winchendon (Mass.); and state field leader 
(1932-37) and director of physical education and 
recreation (since 1937), Maryland State Department 


of Education. 


Coming Events 

The 45th Annual Meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England will be held at Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.), March 30-31. As the dinner 
speaker, March 31, Sir Alfred Zimmern, visiting pro- 
fessor of international relations, American Interna- 
tional College (Springfield, Mass.), will give an ad- 
dress on “Our Greek Augustan Age.” 


The fourth University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference will be held on the campus, April 
26-28. Programs may be obtained from the director, 
department of ancient languages, University of Ken- 
tucky (Lexington). The conference in 1950 was at- 
tended by more than 400 delegates from 28 states, the 
Provinee of Ontario, and England, according to Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, director of the conference, who says that 
these meetings have much to offer both high-school and 
college teachers. 


The National League of Nursing Education will 
hold its 55th annual convention in Boston, May 7-11. 
The theme of the convention will be “Education for 
Nursing Services.” William Schmidt, associate pro- 
fesssor, Harvard University School of Public Health, 
and Lucile Petry, assistant surgeon general, Public 
Health Service, FSA, will speak at evening meetings. 


ener LY; L 


a 
BADGER, HENRY G. Statistics of Higher Education 
1947-48, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1946-48, Chapter 4. Office of Education, FSA. 
Pp. vii+105. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1950. 30 cents. 





Better than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of 
Teaching Service. Pp. 83. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. $1.25. 

A pamphlet prepared by the Commission on Teacher Eval- 
uation. 
° 

BLOSE, DAVID T. Statistical Summary of Education 
1947-48. Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. 1946-48, Chapter 1. Office of Education, FSA. 
Pp. vi+50. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. 


BLUM, MILTON L., AND BENJAMIN BALINSRY. 
Counseling and Psychology: Vocational Psychology and 
Its Relation to Educational and Personal Counseling. 
Pp. xix+586. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 


Counseling is appropriate for persons of all ages, but to 
avoid many future problems one should be especially con- 
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cerned with the counseling of youth, the fy itize 
Such counseling can be best done when it ig intiens tiene 
tegrated with the educational system. ely in. 


BOVET, L. ‘‘Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Deli, 
quency.’’ Monograph Series No. 1. Pp. 90, World 
Health Organization, Palais des Nations, Genres 
Switzerland. 1951. $1.00. “— 

e 


BURKE, ARVID J. Financing Public Schools in 4, 
United States. Pp. xv+584. Harper and Brother 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16. $4.50, i 
This provides a thorough and realistic background for 
termining policy and practice in the financing of pub) 
schools. pant 

a 

CLARK, BARRETT H., AND WILLIAM H. DAVEN- 
PORT (Editors). Nine Modern American Plays. Py 
xlii+432. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 39; 
Street, New York 1. 1951. $2.50. : 
A textbook intended to provide students with a numt 
representative plays by American writers, illustrating Vari- 
ous backgrounds and dealing in most cases with charac. 
teristically American people, but the collection js ron 
important, more interesting and stimulating than just an 
exhibit of colorful and entertaining stage pieces. ile 


. 
CODIGNOLA, ERNESTO, AND L. BORGHI (Trans. 
lators). Scuola e Societd. Pp. xix+138. La Nuova 


Italia, Editrice, Firenze, Italy. 1951. 


This is a second edition of John Dewey’s book translateq 
into Italian. 


er of 


COUNTS, GEORGE 8. American Education through the 
Soviet Looking Glass. Pp.48. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
1951. 50 cents. 

An analysis of an article by N. K. Goncharov entitled “The 
mg and Pedagogy in the USA in the Service of Reae. 
a 


DALTRY, JOSEPH 8. Religious Perspectives of Col. 

lege Teaching in Music. Pp. 31. The Edward VW. 
Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 
11, Conn. 25 cents. 
The purpose of this essay is to suggest ways in which the 
college music teacher can make students aware of the in- 
portant connection between music and the life of the spirit. 
For many this will prove a powerful aid in living. 


Discours de Cléture: Prononcés par le R. P. Grégoire 
Girard, Préfet des Ecoles de Fribourg, 1805-1822. Pp. 
110. La Société Fribourgeoise D’Education, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 1950. 5 frances. 

These discourses are at the same time documents of the 
rere | of pedagogy and politics and a biography of Father 
Girard. 

e 

EWBANK, HENRY LEE, AND J. JEFFERY AUER. 
Discussion and Debate: Tools of a Democracy. Pp. x+ 
492. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 
1951. $3.50. r 
Those who compare this new edition with the original will 
discover that it is no rfunctory revision consisting 
merely of minor modifications. It is a painstaking effort 
to add to the earlier work the full fruits of the decade ot 
studying and teaching which the authors have lived since 
the book first appeared. 


Fifth National Conference on Citizenship. Pp. 1ll. 

National Education Association of the United States, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ©. 1950. 
50 cents, regular NEA discounts. 
Report on the conference under the auspices of the NEA 
and the U. S. Department of Justice held in Washington, 
May 20-24, 1950. The sixth conference will be held in 
Washington, May 16-20, 1951. 


FLEW, A. G. N. (Editor). .Logic and Language: A Col 
lection of Philosophical Articles. Pp. vii+206, Philo 
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“Telling America’s Story Abroad.’’ 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissi e MC 1 
i GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 


yusch 24, 1951 


sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, 1951. $3.79. 

First, this collection had to be immediately readable by, 
and intelligent to, the layman; secondly, it had to contain 
the maximum number of those articles which are most con- 
etantly recommended | tutors to their pupils; thirdly, 
they had preferably to be ones which were not, and were 
not likely to become, available elsewhere in book form. 


FRASIER, GEORGE WILLARD. An Introduction to 
“the Study of Education. Pp. xiii+319. Illustrated. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $3.00. 
One of the Exploration Series in Education under the ad- 
visory editorship of John Guy Fowlkes. 
* 


HAMMOND, RUSSELL I. (Compiler). Teacher Supply 
and Demand tn Wyoming, 1950-1951. Pp. 39. The 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1951. 
25 cents. 

* 

HEMMING, JAMES. The Teaching of Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools. Pp. xxiii+176. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Ine., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
1951. $1.25. 

This is a 2d edition, with a foreword by Sir Cyril Burt, 
which deals with theory in the form of a resumé and in- 
terpretation of current views and tackles the way that 
practical problems can be worked out by drawing upon 
methods that have been proved efficient in Britain and 
elsewhere. 

e 

LIBERMAN, SALLY. A Child’s Guide to a Parent’s 
Mind. Pp. 145. Mlustrated by Kiriki. Henry Schu- 
man, Inc., 20 East 70th Street. New York 21. 1951. 
$3.00. 

With a postscript by Mary and Lawrence K. Frank, this 
is a book of semi-humorous cartoons reflecting the pathos 
and humor of parenthood. 


LOOMIS, ROGER SHERMAN, AND DONALD LEMEN 
CLARK (Editors). Readings in Biography and Ex- 
position. Pp. xiv+554. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1950. $2.75. 
Alternate edition of “Modern English Readings,” sixth 
edition. As in the previous edition, the student helps and 
theme suggestions at the close offer some guidance to stu- 
dent and classroom discussion. Brief biographical notes 
enable them to indentify the authors. 


ODELL, C. W. Standards for the Evaluation of Sec- 


ondary School Buildings. Pp. 75. Standards for the 
Evaluation of Elementary School Buildings. Pp. 62. 
Follett’s College Book Store, 627 East Green Street, 
Champaign, Ill. 1950. 

With the accompanying score cards these pamphlets try 
to prove that, although no formal, detailed instrument for 
rating can be completely adequate, as nearly objective as 
possible ratings have definite value. 


‘Studies in Education 1950.’’ Thesis Abstract Series 


Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 138. Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington. 1951. 

This is the first bulletin to be published as a part of a 
series, thus it is considered the second; the first was pub- 
lished as a Bulletin in July, 1950. 


@ 
Department of 
State Publication No. 4075. International Information 
and Cultural Series 14. Division of Publications, Office 
of Public Affairs. Pp. 28. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 15 cents. 


United Nations Yearbook 1949-50. 
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ULICH, ROBERT. Religious Perspectives of College 


Teaching in the Preparation of Teachers. Pp. 32. The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven 11, Conn. 
25 cents. 
Any adequate preparation of teachers includes both gen- 
eral or liberal education and specialized training; conse- 
quently the religious dimension in the educational experi- 
ence of prospective teachers is dealt with in large part in 
this essay. 
° 


2d Issue. 1950- 
XVII-3. Pp. 555. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1950. $6.00. 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, 4, Ill. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


“With you the permanent welfare, the personal 
choice, and the professional dignity of the teacher 
are always respected in heart-warming friendliness 
and complete integrity” ... Dr. 
(a university professor of English). 











THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





For a profitable, stimulating summer 


ENROLL FOR 
HOPKINS 


41st Summer Session 
June 25 - August 4 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at Hopkins 
make it possible for you to enjoy the stimulating ex- 
perience of close and friendly contacts with instructors 
who are recognized authorities in their fields. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE courses in 
education and the various subject-matter fields are 
available. Valuable laboratory experience offered by the 
Demonstration School located on the University’s beauti- 
ful 100-acre wooded campus in the heart of Baltimore’s 
finest residential section. 


RICH CULTURAL RESOURCES in centrally-located 
Baltimore offer you “extras” such as: concerts in the 
Rose Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals at Peabody 
Conservatory, priceless art collections at the Baltimore 
Museum and Walters Gallery. Extensive library facili- 
tics at the University, Enoch Pratt, Peabody and Mary- 
land Historical Society. Close to nearby metropolitan 
centers and historic Annapolis. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG TO: Director 
of the Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


REGISTRATION from APRIL 1 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association | ‘ ’ 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme: Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University 


Cincinnati. 


oner of Education for New Jersey. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PREADOLESCENT 


By Arthur Witt Blair 
and William H. Burton 


The first summary and critical analysis 
of available research bearing upon the 
development and psychology of pre- 
adolescents. Ready in April. 





READINGS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Edited by Edgar W. Knight 
and Clifton L. Hall 


A collection of several hundred carefully 
selected and annoted documents in the 
history of American education. To be 


published in April. 





APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 











— ire => 
There’s both PROFIT 
and PLEASURE 


combined in 
attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus... 
where studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from 
six sky-blue lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, 
competently taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent op- 
portunity for graduate work and research... right-at-hand 
vacation pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lec- 
tures and social events will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 558 Administration Bldg. 
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Dean of Summer Session, 559 Administration Bldg. 











